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Introduption ' ^ . * * . 

This^udy was undertaken as,a part of an effort to develop an alcohol. 
efk>cat,ion vRr.Qgra,n]. and to integratejt into an elementary teacher education 
curriculum. A critical "assumption in this work is. that for alj:ohol education 
to be appropriate for young children, it should be focused -within a larger 
domain of behaviors ^than drinking/nondrinMng. A major area of concern with- 
in this larger domain is stres.s and coping behavior in children.' Therefore* 
a study was generated to discover teactiers' awareness of stress in the child- 
ren they teach, theiv perceptions of their ability to assist children to cope 
with stress, and their perceptions of the appropriateness of teacher inter- 
ventions in stress tuations of children. 



Purpose of the Study 

In developing a curricul um XDn drinicing/nondrinking decisions ,witKin the 
context bf other psycllosocial issues and pressures, an early stepr sh^ould be " 
the assessment of expressed needs of those people who will be /the carrier^ of 
the curri,culum -- elementary school teachers 



The assessment o'f needs would seem to revolve around three issues: 

1) a recognition that problems exist, / , 

2) an expressed lack of preparation for interventions, and 

- y ♦* 

■ ■ 

3) a belief that interventions coujd.'help children cope with- 
these problems, 

I i* * ♦ 
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Thus, we. wanted to have teachers report whether specific stressful situations- 
which children experience come to their attention as teachers , ^hoi/her resources 
on a classroom/school system level are available for interventions, and whether 
they believe they are professionally. prepared to help children cope -with t^ese 
stress si tuatdohs, ' . • ' /. 

Development of a Needs Assessment Instrument 

Holmes and Rahe (1967) designed a method for quantifying the impact of 
various life events for adults.. The range of events they considered included 
not only negative ti^^ymatic events but also positive and desirable ones, sincfe 
all significant changes' in' 1 ife require coping,' adaptation, and readjustment. ^ ^ 
Such life events have come to be called stresses-. Coddington, (1972a, 1972b) 
in subsequent studies in the tradition of the original work of Holmes and Rahe, 
focused on events which require readjustment in the lives of , children. Coddington 
developecj social readjustment scales appropriate for children in preschool , elem- 
entary, junior, and s.enior high school based on -research that found that certain 
events commonly occur, and/or requir^ a major amount of readjustment. 

Itfems from the Coddington elementary age -scale were selected that represent 
proems which children of this age frequently face. The 'items were reworded, 
and some were combined. Two situa'fiorlS were added, alcohol problerTis at home, and 
violence at hofte. these situations often represent chronic stress rather than 
specific discrete- stress., events in'a child's life. The final list of^seven sit- < 
uations used in a needs assessment instrument is shown in "Table I.^'They include 
two school-linked situations, three home-life events which. are- publ icly acknowl- 
edged in our'^ culture today, and two more chronic situations which are socially 
stigmatized and "touchy" . • •• " : . • 

In addition to a limited number of stress situations, teacher responses were 
developed to allow teachers to indicate their experie/ices and opinions by checking 



■ ' ^ ,. , ' ; 

responses to these child stress situations. The responses were generated from 
a serie? of questions that could be organized into four groups called indexes. 
Table. 1 1 indicates twelve responses in four indexes: Teacher Awareness, Tether 
Action Behavior, Teacher' Abiliiy to Respond, and Teacher Receptivity. 

A^jie^ds-vassessment ins^ju'ment was designed that consisted of a questionnai-.r6 
grid with two parts: 1 ) jeven childhood stress situations and, 2) twelve teacher 
responses. This is in Figure I. ' 

Teacher^^ were ^i^n the following written instructions with the questionnaire 
grid: "Attached is a list of situations (stresses) which elementary age-^ children 
often face and mus^t de^l with if thei/r own lives. We WOuld 1 ilc^ your help .in . ' 

getting an idea!<^ what elementary school teachers mi.,ght need in order to effectively 

/ ^ 

help children vcJope/ with these problems. 

Various tea/her responses' are listed for the set of situations. If you have 
experienpd that response please check (>/) that box; if not, please leave.it blank. 
Please cF)e^ck as Inany responses for each situation as you feel appropriate.." 

• Tjie^ was an opportunity on the grid page for teachers to indicate the grade 

• •■ / . 

level .9t w^'ch they teacIT, and number of years teaching experience. 
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TABLE I ' 
CHILDHOOD STRESS SITUATIONS 



Bad time, with other children at school 



Mbv,ing to new neighborhood or school : 



Serious illness /dpath in the family-^ 



Separation or divorcQ of parents 

New family members (by birth or marriage) 



Violence at home 



Alcohol ^robleiDs at horrje 



TABLE II 

TEACHER RESPONSES TO STRESS. SITUATIONS OF, CHILDREN 



Categories of Response 



Teacher Awarpness, 



Sped f1 (J, Responses ■■ ■■■-^ " ^ 

Rl: ChlVdren talk to mp about thfs ^privately 
R2i Children have brought- this up In clasS . 
R3r- I fjave observed children reacting to| this 



Index 2 

// 

TeacheiT Action Behaviors 



Index 3 

Teacher Ability to Respond 



R4: This iS part of our curriculum 

R5: OTeachers shoi^T4 talk about this in class 

R6: -T find someone In the school system better 



R7: 



qua rifled to help 

I contact parents when that would be helpful 



R8: In discussing this wHh my class. I have th« 

facts ' 
'R9: In discussing this with my class, I have the 

skills 

RIO: In .discussing this with my class, I have the 
.materials. 
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Index 4 , 

Teacher Receptivity^ 

* • 



Rll: This area is Important for my gi^ade 

R12: Children <?an be taught skills to deal with 



this 



C 1 



check (v^. If 
ou have experienced 

lease- leave blank 
; f vou hnv<* not . 



Grade level at wh^h you teach_ 



Number of years you have been teAching;_ 



TEACHER RESPONSES 



SITUATIONS 

Had L ime with other 
children at school 



Children 
talk to' me 
about this 
privately 



Moving to new 
•Neighborhood or 



Children 
• Save' 
brought 
this up in 
cl ass 



I have 
emttffVed- 
children 
reacting^ 
to this 



This Is 
+'^art* of-^' 
our 

curriculum 



Serious Ulnoss /dtMth 
in tt^e family 



Separation or divorce 
parents 



I. 



New family members 
(bv b^lrth or 
marriage) 



Violenc e at home 
♦ 

AlcDhol problems 
at home 



Teachers 
should 
talk aboat 
this in 
class 



find some 
one-- in ther^ 
school 
system 
better 
qualified 



I. contact 
parents* - 
when that 
would be 
helpful 



In discuss* 

with my 
class I 
have the 
facts 



In discus^ 
Ing, this 
with ray 
class I 
have the 
skills 



In discuss- 
ing this 
with m 
^ass I > 
have the 
materials 



This area 

Important^ 
for my ^ 
gr^de 



Children 
^n be' 
taught 
skills to 
cope with 
this 
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Teacher Sample * . " * * ' . ' 

Two groups we re'^safnpled with the Needs Assessment .Instrument — elementary.. 
teachers-in^§e,cy;iCQ .CNf3^)r aocl ^lemeotdry teachers-in-,train1ng (N-47). rThe-r • - » /.f-' 
teachers-in-service group' tons isted of the staffs of four elementary school $ 
(K'-6) in Michigan with differing characteristics. The four schools can be 
described as fallows: . 

School A is an elementary school with fifteen teachers of grades K-6 in a. 
community of approximately 4600 residents. Some 75 percent of the pupils 
'attending this school reside within the corporate limits of the town, while the 
other 25 percent reside outside the town limitsv. School B is an ejlementary 
'school with \en teaghers of grades. K-6 in a school district whichj:an be described 
as suburban to. a city of approximateTy 50,000 residents. SchooV'C is an elementary 
school with fourteen teachers of grades K-6 in a residential area of a city of 
approximately 45,000 population. School D is an elementary school with eight 
teachers of grades K-6 serving a mixed neighborhood (residential , business, industry, 
transportation) of a city of approximately 45,000 population. 

■ 'Forty seven teachers-in-service 'were given the Need^ Assessment Instrument, 
with thirty-six completed instruments returned. ' ' ' "\ 

Fifty elementary student teachers, representing teachers-in-training, were 
sampled near the end- of their student .teaching experjei^ce'. This experience^ was ^ 
taking place in one of three student teajgtii^g centers in Michigan. All- of these 
students were in the ftnal yeat- of th^ir four year preparation program, and all 
:ha(| participated in practicum experieiites during the four years'. Forty-seven 
stiictent teachers completed tfte initru(ne|;i1i. . " ^ 

Data Ana lysis » • ^ ' 

7 ■ ■ -. •. • ' ^ . ■• 

/■ Each "stress 'situation and each teacher response on the Needs Assessment 
/Instrument could 'be looked'at individually. However, in order to obtain answers 
'. to questions about Teacher Awareness, Teacher Action Behaviors , Teacher Ability 



to Respond, and teacher Receptivity, all .stress situations were examined together 

* ■ • • 

with the exception of added analyses of "alcohol problems at home" and Violence • 
at home.'* Teacher responses were grouped into fpur categories (indexes) on the • 
basis of conceptual meaning as de^cribecl ^in TabiV 11.- The ^eporting of results 
i^ based on counting checkmarks (check/no check) and scoring as "some" when more • 
than one-third of the maximum possible "check" responses occur in a cell, scoring 

... ^ ■ 

as "few" when one-third or fewer of th^ maximum possible checkmarks occur. 

Index I is called Xeacher Awareness and consists of three responses R T , R2, 
and R3 in Tabl€ II. These are alternate ways in which a teacher may become aware 
of stress situatipn? which impinge on the lives of the children in his/her class. 

■s 

t 

No one way is more significant. than others, nor excludes the others. -Grouping all 
three response^ allows the ex-amination of the' teacher' s report of knowing about 
•situations in whatever way(s) 1?hey havefcome to his/her -attention. A' count of the 
relative frequencies of checkmarks to Rl , R2, and R3 comes to essentially equal 
fre^encie.s in each category. That i;&-, teaphers report that children talk to th'em 
privately about* often as they report tha\ chi.ldren bring up a situation in class,, 
and each of these ,is' reported a^out as oftenyas the teacher 'observing that a child 
/is reacfirrg to- a situation. 

'•The two teacher responses,. Rll and R12„, Wre grouped into Index 4, which is 

■■■■ • ^ '\ ' ^ . • • 

ter/ned Teacher Receptivity. , Checks in the Rlllcolumn indtarte-that the stress 

"' ' V • r ' ' 

situations listed seem -relevant to the teacher \for- the grade level at which he/she- 

Reaches.- Checks in the R12 column indicate a belief that skills to cope with these^ 
situations are teachable. The relative frequenck' of cliecks in Rll is similar to 
R12, tPterefore Index 4 represent the responses ti both equally well. 

Index 3, Teacher Ability to Respond, is combosed of 'r8, R9, and RIO, the 
various resources a tea"cher would have to Lve inlprder to feel able to teach 
about' particular stress situations : facts, skillsl'and'materials. ' Teachers may 

• be aware of« aPid receptive to Children who are facirlg difficult and painful si,tuations 
However'; if skills' and resources have not been provi^jded to the teachers, either in'_ ' 



their teacher-training- e"xperiences , or in in-service sessions,^ is likely ^ 
that they will not feel comfortable or qual ified to deal with these situations 
on a classroom ,basis. The three responses R8, R9, and RIO then ask the \e!fecher ^ 
to report whether they feel they have been equipped -professionally to be .helpful ^ 
in their role as teachers. . • ' ~ 

• • * : t 

Index 2, Teacher Action^ Behaviors , is made up of 'soinewhat more disparate items 
^ , ./ 

than trie others-indexes.. R4 and -R6 describe schooV system resources provided for 

/ * • ' . 

teachers. R7 is a teacher "option, talking to.parents, as».^ resource in helping " 
cMldcen. R5, for which a separate analyXi-s Iva^ been done in 'Sdme instances, 
reflects the ^teacl^rs'- evaluation of the appropriateness of the various situations^- 
as topics for teachers to bring- up in their classrooms. The theme that ties 
these four items' together then, is the request that teachers*. 1 00k at the System , . 
within which' they work: ■ school home, ancjl community, in relatidn -to tlje situations . 
children' in. their class»;ot)ms experience. ^ • ' ■ ^ 

■ 11^ . 

Rasults -and Qiscussi'on- ' . \ 

, Results of the responses to the survey appear in Table, The most striking 

result .is in the pattern that appears throughout the Table. As a gr^oup, teachers 
. report*at Teast sOme awareness'of and .receptivity to dealing with stressful situatibns 
, in childrens' lives.. However, few teachers feel they have the re'sburces or training 

to do so . I ' . ' ^ ' • .■ , • - . 

Experienced teachers, evep those with 10 or more years of teaching experienrce, 
feel jaff much at a loss as student teachers" in having professional resources to be 
hejpful to children in coping. M^able III) Conversely, the student teachers' ' 

responses seem to indicate that the current teacher education curriculum does not < 

' - "•' 

addres^he areas -of children's stresses more than 'past curricula did. 

It might be expected that differences among teachers' impressions of the 

stresses that children need to deal with, and their pwn feelings about appropriate . 

* timing for' teaching about stress' events , would be associated with the grade level 



'at which they teach. Responses of teachers of the ^1 owe r elementary grades' (IC-3) - . 

we^re co'tnpared to thosie of teaqhers of the upper elementary gV*ades (4-6). Teachers / 

at ^oth .levels reported awareness of stress situations for' chi Idren in their grades. '. 

/•- ^ •. " " • 

Teachers at low^r elementary grades were di.vided in their receptivity to tea.cHtng 

' • . r . • ''^ . 

about stress events at their graded evel , while teachers ^ of- the upper el^mentairy 



grawies responded more consistently to being receptive. Byrabout a three to orie ' > 
rati^, teachers of all elementary grade leve.ls" felt* there were not resources available 
in the system-jrvin their professional development to integratevSUch areas into - 

their classroom t^athing./, ' . ^ * • 

^ ' ■ ■ , ■ <^ 

Teachers report that chi Idren' bring 11 fS-pfolrl ems . 

lower grades, and continue to do so in the upper elementary grades. In' fact,, most 

of the teachers at all eletnentary levels (K-6) reported that children in their 

\ ■ . * ^ . ' - ■. .1 ; , 

classes talk Vbojwt some situations ^ccuring in their lives which disruptive 
and requii^'e some dealing or "adjustment." These teachers appear, to agrfee with 
Coddington ' s^dSt^i, that childhood does have family and personal p»ob>effeoTving 

y. - . ^ ^ » 

4 \ 

situations associated with it. • / • , \ 

^ Most teachers (31 of 36- experienced .teachers of 47 student, teachers) report 
being aware of the impact of the sfre,ss situations listed on the chiTdrfeh they teach.- 
It might seem logical that'knowing what children 'are up* against would serve as a base 
•for. the •components &f the Receptivity Indfex; that teachers woQld conclude that theSe 

. \ ^ . , . ' - " , . V 

are.as are. important for their g^ade ..level and might also .have some-optimisrp about. 

/ , ^ ^ ' • '* ' V ' ■ \>''''^^' 

teaching children 'skills to*he1p'thfem cope. In fa'ct.lHaout hal f Of 'the 'aw?re student 

teachers (19 of 41), and one-third the aware experienced teachers (10 of 31) are 

♦ ■ ' . " ■ • ' t^- ■ ' ' 

not receptive. It appears that experience^leads to more certaintyrthat the same^ 

problems will be seen agaijJi^nd ag^in (i.9^. are .important for their grade). Student 

teachers tannot krid^ that yet. Also, the Vptjmisjn abo^t -the' potential for intervention 

increases rather than decreases with e^xperience, 'which is p. positive sign. Possibly 

the nonrrecept-i ve teachers are^ reflectijig'th6 realities th.ey experience. They have.. 

not h,ad curriculum, professional skills, facts, .'or m^terials^ related to helping ' 



in 1^ese,«t^ress areas. It is surprising that as 'many vteac hers persist tri' seeing 
^ 'the ifnpbrtarice of these areas., and believe th^f chifdren can be taught coping ' - 

■ • . . ■ ■" . ■ -J-. ^ ■ .. ■ V ' • ^ . ' ' • 

EjqPrienced teachers, f.rom sfchool^ in four" quite 'different commun'i.ties provided 
^ • . ^ . ■ I ■ • • , ' • ^ 

a samp1<ir>g. of a range of community- settings. The work of Coddington su()ports the* 

• - ide^. thdt the $ituations. l isted are >n the speatrum of the exp^ienices of a^l ^ 

eleinentary. age children. It tnay be pos^i'ble 'that the community personalness ver^sus 

" anonymity affects the amount of repoHing b^ ch-fflren of hbme eviints to te£fchers>. * 

However, the responses^ of the teaofers across,^ the four communities were. st»^' kingly 

<■ ■ . • ' * ' * ■ ' y ' 

similar on the awareness index. , > , ^ ,. .. . , 

Responses by community to the item "teachers should talk afoou^t this in clas§,** 
R5, were examined. This 'item- tncyigates. *toe extent of feelings of permission or 
restr«iri"t on the teacher to brjng up private subjects publicly.. Teachers, may 
personally f^el " that ceirtain situations are irtipprtant and problematic' for ch-IJdren 
.in their grade, b>»t may sense that it is not appropriate for teachers to discuss 
\them'. Corflmunities {i .e.^^a rents, 'school boards as representatives) can reaqt ' 
strongly against- teachers "meddling" in private and "touchy" content areas. Since 
five of 'the seven stress situations listed refer to events in the family /home 'life; 
of children, and "violence at home" and "alcol|ol problems at home" in par^j^ar 
are "touchy,-" the teacher response "teachers should talk about this in class", can 
be viewed as an indication of the teachers' perceptions of acceptable topics in 
. ' their relationship to children. There were no trends indicating differences, amohg 
teachers on this response in tBijms of the type of .community, in which they te^ch. " 

^ ..• ' . ■ . ' ' ' ^ " . •■ ■. . 

R esults and Discussion of Alpoho! Problejns at Home and Violence at Home 

. Teacher responses to the two situations "alcohol problems at home" and v 
"violence at hx)me" wpre examined individually to compare them to responses to all 
stre^s-Vituations as a group. This analysis focuses on" teachers' responses to 
'these severe, perhaps chronic, and stigmatised areas of stress in children'.s lives. 
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TABLE III 

» ■ ■ « 

Summa'rV of Results 



>' 9 Index of' Index of ' \. Index of Index of 

VjT , • Teacher . Teacher Teacher Actipn Teachqr Abiylity 

Awaweness 'Receptivity. Behaviors. ''to Respond 



.Student 
'Teachers 
(N = 47) ^ 



^ Al 1, Experienced , 
Teacjiers 
'(N = 36) 

.^Teachers with 
no or' more years . 
,"e;Kpe»:ience only 
. (N =.20) ' 

Experienced • \ • 
Early -Elementary 
Teachers (Grades K-3) 
(N = 23) > . 

Experienced- later 
Elementary 

Teachers (Grades. 4-6) 
' (N -.11) , ' ■ 



6ome Jew 
41 . ■ 6 



^1 



18 



19 



10 



Spme 
•'21 



23 



11 



13 



10 



Few 
2& 



13 




10 



16 



8 



20 



9 . 



11 ' 



T5 



• 5 



Some 
4 



8 



0 



' Few 

Ua 



28 



• T9 



20 



' IT 



Note7 The number In the "Some" column represents the number of teachers who checked more than 
one-tWrd of the possible cells within that inde^ on the Needs Assessment Instrument^ 
The number in the "Few" column represents the number of teachers who checked fewer than, 



one-third of the possible cells wi^in.that index on the Needs Assessment 'Instrument. 




-9- . • , 



Since experienced teachers and -studerlt , teachers had parallel distribution^ of • 

responses, the term "teachers" refers to botti groups combined. " - % 

Ton(2eacher Awareness , "about one-half the teachers indicated that alcohol " • . 

■ ' ' *' » .■ 

■ problems came. to the'ir attention .^Table 'IV) . ^ Almost three-fqurths indicated thatj 

they are aware of f)robl ems of violence at home*'(Table IV). However, this is fewer 

than for all situations taken^ together '(Table' IV)- It is probable that the lower\". . 

"percentages reflect the reality that many fewer children in a. class would be ex- 

periencing alcohol or viol^nce-relatoti problems at hqme than some of the other . 4 

situations whiclj are' included in the "situations" group, "bad time with other children 

,1 ^ > 

, at, school," for example, Of course, some ch-ildren are cautious about disclosing 

stigmatized occurences in their family; and teache.rs may discourage children from 

^.\- • ' ' • . ■ 

Lkiing them about such things, particularly if they have found they have little • 

he^&K^'dlffer a child in a painful home situation. However, one-half or more of the 

' ^aeti^RWported -that they can anticipate a substantial number of children in ^ 

tiie'lr^icl4'^ will be turning t^^them for hejp with home problems which are severely 

iJrjeis-^ttTi as iSell as .sensitive. 

For Teacher Receptivity, the pattern of response- for ^:he|alcohol and violence 

situations alone coincided with that of alJ^situations taken- together. Teachers 
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were about equally divided between those who repprttid relevance and optimism] about 

school -based intervention and those who did not (Table IV). Although teachers report- 

ed' observing disruption Jjy these'two stress situations 1-^ss frequently, they do view 

them as important and as amenable to intervention' as are all stress situations. 

combined. • .' " ' <• 

When examining the resources teachers reported having (Index of Teacher Ability 

to Respond), few fp It they hjive the curriculum or the professfonal preparation to . 

help children cope with eflcohol or violence problems at home ,(Table IV). The only 

■» 

available resource they reported is a referral to "someone in the school system l^etter 
able'to help." In fact, many teachers did not feel that this is an area which teachers 
should talk about in class. ^ • ' 



TABLE IV 



Suimiary of Result.s for Alcoh6l-ancl Violence Stress Situations 



' i. 



f ■ ft. 

^■^^^1 P'^o blem;? ,^.t',Hpme 



■ Index orf 
/e'^ch^f 
Awareness 



Index of 
Teacher 



Student , ' ' ■ 

Teachers . 

All Stress Situatlpi^s 
Alcohol Pirbblems at Home 

Experienced "Teachefrs 

(N = .'ae)/' / 

All Stress Situations 
Alcohol Pro)J 16ms at Home 

Student Teacj^ers and 

E^Kperienced/Teachers 0 

tombined / 

(N = 83)7 

AlJr^^Stress Situations 
Alc^ol Problems at Home 



Violence at Home 

Student Teachers 

(N = 47) 

All Stress Situations 
Violence at Home 

Experienced Teachers 
(N ='36) ' ^ 
All Stress Situations 
Violence at Home 

Student Teachers and 
Experienced Teachers 
Combined 
;(N = 83) ' 

Al 1 Stres5 Situations 
, Violence at Home ° 



Some 


Few 


Some 


Few ' 


Some 


41 


■ 6 


21 • 




19 


o o ■ 
CO 


1 y - 


20 


' 27 


4 1 


"31 


5 


23 


13 


' 16 


19 


17 


18 


18" 


24 


72 . 


11 


44 


39 


35 ' 


47 


36 


38 


45 


65 


• 










<*( 


41 


6 


21 


26 


19 


32 


15 


21 


26 


39 


31 


5 


V 

23 . 


13 


16 


27 


„9 


•14 


22 


26 






















v' 72 


11 


44 


39 


35 


59 ■ 


24 


35 


.48 


65 



Index of , Index of 
Teach&r^ctlon Teacher Ability 
Behavilors to Respond 



Some 



4 

5 



8 
5 



12 
10 



28 
8 



20 
10 



4 

5 



8 
1 



4?^ 12 

18 



43 
42 



28 
31 



"71 
73 



43 
42 



35* 



71 
77 



Note: .The number In the "Some" column- represents the number of teetchers who checked more tl^an 
one-third of the possible cells 'within that index pn the Needs, Assessment Instrument. 
The number In the "Few" column represents the number of teachers who checked fevj^er than 
'one-third of the possible cells withiTi -that index on the ^eeds Assessment Ijistrument. 



Overall,. it appears that teacher? are reporting a'pY^edidament. Teachers Knpw 
that many of the Ghildren in their class are undergoing, severe "home pi[^oblems; .they 
rea'lize that these are important problems for children of that* age; '^l hey have little 
professional 'capability to help; finally, they hdve a, great deal of hjesitancy 
to venture into these areas as classroom topics. / 

Summary and C-onclusion • . " " , ' 

Thirty six teachers-ifi-service and forty-seven teachers-in-training responde.d' tp! 
questionnaire related to their experiences with. stress situations in the. lives, of * 
' .children' in their classes-. A questionnaire grid presented. seven stress situations- 

which affect elementary pge children. Twelve teacher responses were designed to 

* * . < ■ ■ 

allow teachers to' describe their relevant experiences. These responses' reflect' (1 ) 
teachers.' awareness of stress in the children's lives;^(2) their resources within 
the school -family system which addre-SjS these areas ; (3) estimates of their own 
professional .preparation for interventions and (4)- an assessment of their receptivity 

« • <■ 

to^.d curm'culum designed to teach children stres^s-c6ping skill s . 

The mqst. striking result from this survey can be sUmmarizejd qui te straight- • 
foryvardly: elementary teachers in a range of communities, with a., wide span of years 
of teaching experience, across the elementary, grades , are well aware that children 
in their Classrooms are involved, in cHsis and chronic stres? situations-in school 
and at home. Teacher;5' responsivity to these stresses indicates that they-are willing 
to listen to children, and that children see them As a potential source of support. 
■ However, the teachers ov|Bvhelmingly Veport that the educational system has done . ■ 
little to Enhance their capability (curriculum, materials, facts or skills), with 
whiph to implement beneficial interventions. " .. 
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